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[The  following  "Hints"  -were  originally  drawn  up  for  the  use 
of  the  author's  patients,  on  their  becoming  convalescent.  It  was 
not  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  commit  them  to  the  press. 
A  gentleman,  however — who  had  previously  been  for  some  time 
in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health,  having  been  enabled  by  their 
observance  to  retain  a  fall  amount  of  health  and  vigour  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  months,  without  receiving  the  slightest  aid 
from  medicine — has  prevailed  upon  the  author  to  consent  to 
their  publication,  for  the  general  benefit.  They  are  printed  in 
as  cheap  a  form  as  possible,  in  order  to  induce  a  wide  circu-i,^ 
lation.] 

The  human  frame  is  so  constituted  that  it  may,  by  wise 
training,  not  only  be  brought  to  bear  with  impunity 
every  vicissitude  of  climate,  but  even  be  strengthened 
and  hardened  thereby.  The  stomach — the  great  store- 
house of  the  body,  and  without  the  integrity  of  whose 
functions  life  itself  is  but  a  burden — can  be  rendered  ca- 
pable of  digesting  any  kind  of  food,  and  our  bodies  of 
performing  almost  any  amount  of  labour,  so  long  as  we 
observe  the  rules  which  experience,  physiology,  reason, 
and  common  sense  dictate.  Of  these  rules,  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  are  the  following : — moderation  in 
eating  and  drinking,  great  personal  cleanliness,  early 
rising,  fearless  and  daily  frequent  exposure  to  the  wea- 
ther in  all  its  vicissitudes,  and  total  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Persons  who  would  enjoy  health 
and  length  of  days  must  give  up  the  effeminate  and  lux- 
urious habits  now  so  fashionable ;  and  must  not  live  in 
rooms  defended  from  the  breath  of  heaven,  by  means  of 
closely-fitting  doors  and  windows,  and  heated  by  enor- 
mous fires  to  a  temperature  that  must  relax  and  ener- 
vate— rendering  them  living  barometers,  or  like  so  many 
hot-house  plants,  to  whom  every  change  is  blight  or 
death.  The  so-called  "comforts"  of  life  are  the  very 
bane  of  health.    Lounging  on  sofas  and  in  carriages, 
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late  hours,  soft  beds,  lying  in  bed  till  nine  or  ten  in  the 
morning — these,  and  the  like  luxurious  habits,  combined 
with  the  sedentary  amusements  of  card  playing,  novel 
reading,  &c,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  dilapidate 
the  strongest  constitution. 

It  is  the  author's  purpose,  in  this  small  treatise,  to 
enlarge  a  little  on  the  subjects  of  Air,  Exercise,  Diet, 
and  Clothing ;  and  to  conclude  with  a  few  concise  rules. 

The  more  exercise  any  person  takes,  the  larger  is  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  he  inhales,  and  the  warmer  he  be- 
comes ;  consequently  the  person  who  takes  but  little 
exercise,  inhaling  little  oxygen,  loses  in  a  great  measure 
its  warming,  vivifying,  and  strengthening  agency.  "When 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  system,  the  black 
blood  from  the  veins  is  but  imperfectly  changed  by  the 
air  in  the  lungs,  and  a  blood  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
life  flows  through  the  body;  the  consequence  of  which 
is — must  be,  a  falling  off  in  the  health,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Hence  arise  those  very  prevalent  affections 
— chilliness,  languor,  low  spirits,  head-aches  of  different 
kinds,  faintness,  palpitations,  stupor,  apoplexy,  &c. 

It  has  been  imagined,  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  me- 
chanism and  physiology  of  the  human  frame,  that  fe- 
males cannot  bear  much  exercise  or  exposure  to  atmo- 
spherical vicissitudes,  and  that  passive  exercise  is  more 
suited  to  their  constitutions.  This  is  a  mistake  altoge- 
ther— an  error  which  has  caused  the  loss  of  health  in 
thousands  of  instances.  Constant  and  daily  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  early  rising,  a  daily  ablution  of  the  body 
with  cold  water,  and  the  avoidance  of  over-heated  and 
badly-ventilated  rooms,  are  essentials  in  the  code  of 
health,  which  can  no  more  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
female  than  the  male.  Indeed,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  many  causes  that  tend  to  weaken  and  im- 
pair the  health  of  the  female,  which  do  not  at  all  inter- 
fere with  man,  the  necessity  of  the  avoidance  of  enerv- 
ating habits  is  even  more  requisite  on  the  part  of  the 
weaker  sex.  To  both  sexes  we  would  say,  avoid  easy 
chairs,  and  cushioned  sofas  and  carriages,  and  sleep  not 
on  beds  of  down,  but  on  hard  mattrasses,  and  keep  not 
on  these  beyond  the  time  that  nature  requires  for  re- 
pose.   Let  the  pure  breath  of  heaven  gain  free  admis- 
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sion  to  your  apartments,  but  especially  to  your  sleeping 
apartments :  and  if  you  would  not,  as  you  ought  not, 
respire  over  and  over  again  the  same  corrupted  air,  do 
not  stop  its  free  circulation  by  surrounding  your  bed 
with  curtains.  Our  fashionable  habits  are  "  the  silken 
fetters  of  delicious  ease,"  which  entail  spleen,  melan- 
choly, Sec,  on  so  many  of  the  fair  sex,  and  too  many  of 
whom  contrast,  alas  !  too  forcibly,  with  Gay's  vivid  but 
correct  description  of  a  country  girl : — 

"  She  never  felt  the  spleen's  imagined  pains, 
Nor  melancholy  stagnates  in  her  veins  ; 
She  never  loses  life  in  thoughtless  ease, 
Nor  on  the  velvet  couch  invites  disease." 

It  is  more  essential  to  have  our  bed-rooms  well  ven- 
tilated than  our  drawing-rooms,  because  we  pass  more 
time  in  them  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  oxygen 
(oxygen  is  the  great  supporter  of  life  and  heat)  con- 
tained in  a  gallon  of  air  is  consumed  by  one  person  in 
a  minute,  and  that  a  lighted  candle  consumes  about  the 
same  quantity  in  the  same  time,  it  must  be  evident  to 
all  that  thorough  ventilation  is  essential  to  health — that 
perfect  health,  in  fact,  cannot  be  maintained  without  it ; 
and  that  lights  in  our  bed-rooms,  when  a  frequent  re- 
newal of  the  air  in  them  cannot  be  maintained,  are  ex- 
ceedingly pernicious.  According  to  Dr  Arbuthnot's  cal- 
culation, three  thousand  human  beings,  within  the  com- 
pass of  an  acre  of  ground,  would  make  an  atmosphere  of 
then-  own  steam,  about  71  feet  high ;  which,  if  not  car- 
ried away  by  winds,  would  become  pestiferous  in  a  mo- 
ment. It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  same  air 
cannot  enter  the  lungs  more  than  four  times  without 
carrying  with  it  properties  inimical  to  the  principles  of 
life.  A  moment's  consideration  of  the  state  in  which 
the  air  must  be,  that  is  confined  all  night  within  bed- 
curtains,  and  is  respired  innumerable  times,  will  explain 
how  it  is  that  many  persons  rise  in  the  morning  with 
pale  faces,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  want  of  appetite,  &c. ; 
symptoms,  however,  which  often  arise  from  other  causes, 
and  especially  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
"  Being  buried  every  night  in  feathers,"  says  the  cele- 
brated Locke,  "  melts  and  dissolves  the  body ;  is  often 
the  cause  of  weakness  ;  and  is  the  forerunner  of  an  early 
grave."  a  3 
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The  very  sentence  (Gen.  iiL  19),  which  entails  death 
on  all  the  human  race,  carries  with  it  the  surest  means 
of  prolonging  man's  existence  to  the  utmost  limit.  A 
life  of  labour  is  that  which  experience  amply  testifies  to 
be  the  best  calculated  to  promote  health  of  body  and 
vigour  of  mind.    In  fact,  without  daily  labour,  or  daily 
active  exercise,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  per- 
son can  continue  to  enjoy  health  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  is  essentially  necessary  for  developing  and  improving 
the  health  of  the  muscular  system,  as  well  as  for  impart- 
ing tone  and  strength  to  the  rest  of  the  body.    "  It  is 
a  law  of  nature,"  says  Dr  A.  Combe,  "  that  whenever  a 
muscle  is  called  into  frequent  use,  its  fibres  increase  in 
thickness,  within  certain  limits,  and  it  becomes  capable 
of  acting  with  greater  force  and  readiness;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  a  muscle  is  little  used,  its 
volume  and  power  decrease  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
When  in  a  state  of  activity,  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
the  muscles  receive  is  considerably  increased ;  and,  in 
consequence,  those  which  are  much  exercised  become 
of  a  deeper  red  colour  than  those  which  are  less  used. 
The  reason  of  this  will  be  evident,  when  we  recollect, 
that  to  every  organ  of  the  body  arterial  blood  is  an  in- 
dispensable stimulus  ;  and  that  its  supply  is,  during 
health,  always  proportioned  to  the  extent  and  energy  of 
the  action.    When  any  part,  therefore,  is  stinted  of  its 
usual  quantity  of  blood,  it  very  soon  becomes  weakened, 
and  at  last  loses  its  power  of  action,  although  every 
other  condition  required  for  its  performance  may  re- 
main unimpaired."    This  is  sound  physiology,  and 
proves  the  necessity  of  frequent  daily  exercise. 
"  Behold  the  labourer  of  the  glebe,  who  toils 
In  dust  and  rain,  in  cold  and  sultry  skies  ! 
Save  but  the  grain  from  mildews  and  the  flood, 
Nought  anxious  he  what  sickly  stars  ascend  ; 
He  knows  no  laws  by  Esculapius  given ; 
He  studies  none.'' 
Stuffed  and  cushioned  couches  and  carriages  are 
serviceable  to  the  sick  and  Valetudinarian,  who  are  un- 
able to  walk,  but  to  persons  in  health  they  are  hurtful 
luxuries;  and  to  exclude  the  cool  refreshing  air  from 
our  apartments,  by  means  of  chimney-boards,  listings, 
double  doors,  sandbags,  &c,  as  is  the  practice  in  the 
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present  clay,  can  be  defended  on  no  principle  that  I 
know  of.  In  fact,  a  diametrically  opposite  course  is  the 
only  sure  method  of  preserving  health  or  enjoying  life. 

"  What  silly  old  men  our  fathers  were  ! 

What  stupid  lives  they  led ! 
They  rose  with  the  sun,  they  dined  at  noon 

And  at  nine  they  went  to  bed. 
Their  day  began  by  break  of  morn, 

But  ours  begins  at  dark  ; 
And  they  never,  in  carriages  closed,  rode  out 

To  take  the  air  in  the  park." 

The  late  Dr  Uwins,  in  his  excellent  Essay  on  Exer- 
cise, says,  "  It  is  hut  lately  that  I  have  come  to  the 
determination  of  resting  my  horses'  legs  at  the  expense 
of  my  own;  of  passing  no  day,  wet  or  fine,  without 
devoting  a  considerahle  portion  of  it  to  the  daily — 
labour,  shall  I  say  ?  no  !  daily  delight,  of  walking ;  and 
I  carelessly  encounter  the  questioning  gossip  of  obser- 
vers. '  Pray,'  a  bystander  may  say,  '  has  Dr  Uwins 
laid  down  his  carriage  ?'  Even  this,  indeed,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  do,  did  time  and  practice  permit ;  for 
sure  I  feel,  that  many  a  stomach  is  made  dyspeptic, 
many  a  temper  is  injured,  and  many  an  old  age  ren- 
dered miserable,  by  the  employment  of  two  horses  and 
four  wheels,  instead  of  two  legs,  which  are  always  at 
command." 

"  Many  persons  suppose,"  writes  a  talented  author 
on  the  subject  of  diet,  "  that  the  ease  of  the  stomach  is 
adequately  consulted  by  avoiding  food  of  a  coarse  de- 
scription, and  such  as,  in  itself,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
difficult  of  digestion  :  this  is  an  egregious  error.  If  the 
digestive  organs  require  a  diet  expressly  prepared  for 
them,  it  is  because  we  have  perverted  them.  The 
hardy  countryman  digests  all  sorts  of  food,  however 
condensed  and  solid ;  from  many  of  which  the  stomach 
of  the  luxurious  citizen  recoils.  What  is  the  cause  of 
so  strange  a  difference  ?  The  respective  habits  of  the  in- 
dividuals." The  following,  from  Dr  Armstrong's  poem 
"  On  the  Art  of  Preserving  Health,"  is  to  the  point  :— 

"  He  who  makes, 
By  daily  use,  the  kindest  regimen 
Essential  to  his  health,  shoidd  never  mix 
With  human  kind,  nor  art  nor  trade  pursue. 
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He,  not  the  safe  vicissitudes  of  life 
Without  some  shock  endures  ;  ill-fitted  he 
To  want  the  known,  or  bear  unusual  things." 

People  in  general  have  by  far  too  great  a  dread  of 
vegetables  and  fruit.  These,  if  ripe  and  fresh,  unless 
used  very  immoderately,  can  rarely  do  hurt  to  persons  in 
health ;  and  so  far  from  weakening,  or  rendering  the 
bowels  irritable,  they  have  a  contrary  tendency.  It  is 
your  great  meat-eaters  who  have  weak  bowels ;  and  the 
reason  is  obvious.  The  use  of  much  animal  food  induces 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  body,  deranges  the  biliary 
system,  engenders  gross  humours,  &c,  all  which  have  a 
tendency  to  disturb  and  disorder  the  bowels.  Mr  Bell, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  Lecturer  on  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases 
of  the  Teeth  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  Dentist  to 
that  institution,  in  his  physiological  observations  on  the 
natural  food  of  man,  deduced  from  the  character  of  the 
teeth,  says,  "  The  opinion  which  I  venture  to  give  has 
not  been  hastily  formed,  nor  without  what  appeared  to 
me  sufficient  grounds.  It  is  not,  I  think,  going  too  far 
to  say,  that  every  fact  connected  with  human  organisa- 
tion goes  to  prove,  that  man  was  originally  formed  a 
frugivorous  (fruit-eating)  animal.  This  opinion  is  prin- 
cipally derived  from  the  formation  of  his  teeth  and  di- 
gestive organs,  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  his  skin 
and  the  general  structure  of  his  limbs."  Linnaeus,  the 
great  naturalist,  speaking  of  fruits  and  succulent  vege- 
tables, says,  "  This  species  of  food  is  that  which  is  most 
suitable  to  man,  as  is  evinced  by  the  structure  of  his 
mouth,  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  hands."  Baron  Cu- 
vier,  the  first  authority,  perhaps,  that  ever  lived,  says, 
"  The  natural  food  of  man,  judging  from  his  structure, 
appears  to  consist  of  fruits,  roots,  and  other  succulent 
parts  of  vegetables."  Mr  Lawrence,  the  celebrated 
surgeon  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  his  "  Phy- 
siology of  Man,"  observes,  "  Whether  we  consider  the 
teeth  and  jaws,  or  the  immediate  instruments  of  diges- 
tion, the  human  structure  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
simian,  or  monkey  tribe,  all  of  which  arc  herb  and  fruit 
eaters." 

"  The  habits  of  animals,"  as  is  pertinently  remarked 
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by  the  able  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  "  have  been  used  as  arguments  in  favour  of 
sleep  after  meals  ;  but  because  the  dog  or  the  serpent 
take  immense  quantities  of  food  at  long  intervals, 
gorging  themselves  to  repletion,  and  then  lie  down  to 
sleep,  is  man  also  to  do  so  ?"  According  to  Seguins, 
"  when  exercise  is  taken  after  a  meal,  double  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  exhales  from  the  lungs  ;" 
showing  the  increased  combustion  of  fuel  and  produc- 
tion of  heat  under  the  combined  influence  of  food  and 
exercise.  Dr  Beaumont  ascertained  that  moderate  ex- 
ercise after  meals  heightens  the  temperature  of  the 
stomach,  and  promotes  digestion  in  a  very  marked  de- 
gree. Can  any  one  say  this  is  injurious  ?  Suetonius 
states,  "  That  is  the  most  healthful  amount  of  food, 
when,  after  eating,  the  body  performs  whatever  it  has 
to  do,  with  the  same  agility  as  if  it  were  fasting."  So 
also  Cardan,  "  The  true  measure  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing is,  that  a  man  shall  feel  no  fulness  or  weight  in  his 
stomach,  but  shall  be  able  to  walk  or  write  immediately 
after  meals ;"  and  Lessius,  "  He  who  eats  or  drinks 
such  a  quantity  as  renders  him  unfit  for  any  exertion 
of  the  mind,  to  which  his  profession  calls  him,  has 
certainly  exceeded,  and  ought  to  retreat;"  and  "  he 
who,  being  engaged  in  bodily  labour  or  exercise,  was 
active  and  nimble  before  meals,  becomes  heavy  and 
dull  ^after  them,  has  certainly  transgressed;  for  the  true 
end  of  eating  and  drinking  is  to  refresh,  and  not  to 
oppress  the  body."  I  have  multiplied  authorities  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  because  the  doctrines  ad- 
vanced, though  they  are  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
majority  of  individuals  in  the  present  artificial  state  of 
society,  are,  nevertheless,  truisms  which  are  confirmed 
by  numerous  experiments,  and  therefore  framed  on  a 
rational  foundation. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  however  small  an 
extent,  has  a  tendency  to  disorder  the  health  and  bring 
on  diseases,  and  cannot  he  recommended  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Their  use — now  by  far  too  prevalent,  but 
still  yielding,  we  believe,  gradually,  to  the  force  of  truth 
and  experience — is,  in  its  physical  and  moral  conse- 
quences, one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  has  ever  befallen 
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the  human  race.  It  is  a  second  curse,  which,  if  not  sea- 
sonably averted,  threatens  to  destroy  every  blossom  of 
beauty  and  every  remnant  of  virtue  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  foregoing  observations  may  be  condensed  into  t/ie 
following  concise  rules : — 

Quit  your  bed  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  (never 
later  than  six,  even  in  the  extreme  of  winter),  and 
sponge  or  wash  the  body  all  over  with  cold  spring 
water.  As  soon  as  dressed,  drink  half  a  pint  of  water, 
and  get  into  the  open  air  speedily,  and  walk  as  far  into 
the  country  as  you  can  before  breakfast,  for  in  the 
morning  the  air  is  purer  and  more  invigorating  than  at 
any  subsequent  period  of  the  day. 

Having  by  these  means  acquired  a  good  appetite,  you 
may  then  eat  a  hearty  breakfast,  regidating  the  quantity 
by  the  rules  before  given,  and  making  a  sparing  use  of 
animal  food.  After  breakfast,  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon should,  if  possible,  be  invariably  spent  in  some 
vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Dine  at  one,  or  half-past  one  ;  but  if  unable  to  do  so 
until  the  fashionable  hour  of  five,  take  a  dry  crust  or 
biscuit  midway  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  Dinner 
may  consist  of  anything  in  season  ;  but  let  every  dish 
be  cooked  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  without  season- 
ing. Of  all  beverages,  water  is  the  best  at  dinner,  and, 
I  may  add,  at  all  other  times  also. 

At  the  meal  called  "  tea,"  reject  altogether  tea  and 
coffee.  Mdk,  milk  and  water,  and  water,  are  the  best 
beverages  for  breakfast,  and  in  the  evening.  Some  self- 
denial  may  at  first  be  required,  to  conform  to  this  ride ; 
but  a  preference  for  these  beverages  is  speedily  induced 
by  use ;  and  the  "experience  of  all  who  have  adopted 
them  goes  invariably  to  prove  their  great  utility. 

Throughout  the  day  take  as  much  exercise  as  you 
can  in  the  open  air  ;  your  ordinary  avocations  are  sure  to 
prevent  you  from  excess  on  this  point,  and  nothing  ren- 
ders a  person  more  susceptible  of  cold  than  confinement, 
for  any  lengthened  period,  within  doors. 

Be  in  bed  by  ten,  and  sleep  in  a  well-ventilated  room, 
on  a  hair  mattrass.  Curtains  about  beds,  and  fires  in 
bed-rooms,  arc  luxuries  which  are  not  often  harmless, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  generally  hurtful. 
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It  will  be  wise  to  have  recourse  to  diet  and  regimen, 
instead  of  to  physic,  for  the  removal  of  slight  irregula- 
rity of  the  body,  or  trifling  aberrations  of  health. 
"  The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made  ; 
Excess  began,  and  sloth  maintains  the  trade. 
By  chace  our  long-lived  lathers  gained  their  food  ; 
Toil  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  that  has  been  said, 
those  individuals  who  have  unfortunately  been  brought 
up  effeminately,  and  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  must 
not  leave  off  their  bad  habits  at  once  ;  but,  steadily  set- 
ting their  face  against  them,  retrace  their  steps  by 
degrees.  Perseverance  must  be  their  motto  ;  for  if  they 
do  not  move  onward,  they  will  assuredly  retrograde. 

"  While  the  vital  fire 
Burns  feebly,  heap  not  the  green  fuel  on  ; 
But  prudently  foment  the  wandering  spark 
With  what  the  soonest  feels  its  kindest  touch. 
Be  frugal  e'en  of  that :  a  little  give 
At  first ;  that  kindled,  Add  a  ^ittle  more  : 
Till,  by  deliberate  nourishing,  the  flame, 
Revived,  with  all  its  wonted  vigour  glows." 

Indulgence,  however,  in  things  actually  unwholesome 
should  not  be  left  off  by  degrees,  but  at  once. 

It  is  only  by  perseverance  in  such  practices  as  those 
suggested  above,  that  the  human  frame  can  be  rendered 
what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be  by  its  great  Maker. 

"  By  arts  like  these, 
Laconia  nursed  of  old  her  hardy  sons ; 
And  Rome's  unconquered  legions  urged  their  way, 
Unhurt,  through  every  toil,  in  every  clime." 


RULES  FOR  PATIENTS  ADOPTING  THE 
HYDROPATHIC  TREATMENT.* 
Patients  should  be  punctual  to  the  hours  of  their  baths,  as 
inattention  to  this  rule  often  prevents  those  who  come  after 
them  from  having  theirs  at  the  prescribed  time. 

Patients  should  be  out  in  the  open  air  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  have  had  their  baths  ;  they  should  also  endeavour  to 
return  from  their  walks  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  meals ; 
as  a  little  rest  before  eating  tends  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 

•  These  rules  were  written  for  the  use  of  the  author's  patients,  who  of  course 
may  be  expected  to  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  hy- 
dropathy. Those,  however,  who  have  not,  may  consult  with  advantage  the  fol- 
lowing works,  which  may  be  had  of  the  publishers  of  this  pamphlet :  DrE.  John- 
son s,  ji.;  SirC.  Scudamore'a,  4s.;  Dr-  Wilson  and  Gully's,  2s.;  Captain  Clar- 
ldge'Os. :  Rev.  S.  Ahdy's,  4s.  6d.:  Dr  Weiss's,  7s.  6d. :  Dr  Smethurst's,  6s. ; 
and  Courtney's  Hydropathy  defended  by  Facts,  Is. 
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system  after  the  fatigue  of  exercise,  and  strengthen  the  diges- 
tive powers. 

,  Patients  ought  not  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  bath  attendant 
more  frequently  or  longer  than  is  really  necessary ;  and  not  at 
ail,  if  possible,  after  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Patients  should  also  refrain  from  all  suggestions  respecting 
th^ir  own  treatment,  or  that  of  others.  If,  however,  they  expe- 
rience any  peculiar  change  in  their  complaint,  they  will  do  well 
to  make  it  known  ;  and  a  change  of  treatment,  if  judged  neces- 
sary, will  doubtless  be  made. 

Few  patients  should  take  less  than  two  half-pints  of  wrater 
before  breakfast,  and  as  many  before  dinner  and  bed-time  ;  but 
robust  persons,  and  those  who  are  able  to  take  free  exercise, 
may  often  drink  double  and  treble  that  quantity  with  advan- 
tage, under  medical  direction . 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  patients  take  as  much  exercise  dur- 
ing the  day  as  they  find  they  can  bear — even  to  the  point  of 
fatigue ;  and  that  they  be  not  deterred  from  doing  so  by  a 
little  rain,  and  still  less  by  severe  weather ;  unless  their  cases 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  a  different  discipline  necessary. 

PatieDts  cnnoi  be  too  earnestly  warned  against  inhaling  the 
air  of  heated  npartments,  in  which  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is 
always  either  t..^  auiJ)  elf. a-  deteriorated,  inasmuch  as  it  U 
warrir.;,  against  the  vfeVy  first  principle  of  the  "Water  Cure — the 
formation  of  a  rich  healthy  blood,  by  the  free  inhalation  of 
oxygen.  "  Exercise,"  says  Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  "  so 
valuable  to  health  at  all  times,  is  indispensable  under  the 
Water  treatment ;  for  neither  before  nor  after  each  process 
should  the  body  be  allowed  to  be  cold.  No  plea  of  pretended 
incapacity  must  be  allowed."  Where  nothing  forbids,  and  the 
patient  has  strength  sufficient  to  procure  warmth  by  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  he  should  not  attempt  to  obtain  it  by  any 
other  means  ;  because  in  no  other  way  can  he  assist,  except  in 
a  very  slight  degree,  in  producing  the  restoration  of  his  health. 

To  Convalescent  Patients.  At  Hydropathic  establish- 
ments, the  patients  may  be  said  to  lead  a  truly  natural  life — a 
life  in  conformity  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  animal 
economy.  It  is  by  leading  a  life  contrary  to  these  laws  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  nearly  all  the  sickness  that  comes  under 
our  notice  is  produced  ;  and  a  return  to  such  a  method  of 
living,  upon  a  restoration  to  health,  will  assuredly  bring  with 
it  a  relapse  to  the  former  disordered  state  of  the  body.  It  is 
contrary  to  every  law  of  the  human  constitution,  that  those 
wiio  thus  oppose  nature  should  continue  in  health.  Disease 
will  again  steal  upon  them;  imperceptibly,  it  may  be,  but 
with  unerring  certainty.  Patients  should  therefore,  on  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  those 
habits  they  had  formed  while  under  the  treatment,  especially 
with  regard  to  early  rising,  diet,  air  and  exercise,  and  washing 
all  over  every  morning  with  cold  water. 


Westbuook  and  Isaac,  Printers,  Northampton. 
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